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GANG RULE IN NEW YORK. 


Every city, civilized or uncivilized, has, 
we suppose, its lawless and rowdy element; 
but New York is rapidly acquiring a bad 
pre-eminence in this respect which calls for 
eurnest attention and prompt action on the 
part of the makers and enforcers of our 
laws. 

THE JUDGE scarcely needs to remind his 
readers, who presumably read the daily 


papers as well, of the numerous instances of | of Blaine have been driven. 


violence and gang rule which the record of 
every day embraces; nor does an intelligent 
man need to be reminded that the percentage 
of such outrages which find their way into 
print is altogether an insignificant one 
compared to the numbers which go not 
only unpunished, but unnoticed. 

As a matter of fact the case appears to 
stand somehow thus. 
portion of the city, particularly the river 
wards, we find each street terrorized by 


Thronghout a large | 


poses of whose organization are robberry, 
drunkenness, debauchery of all kinds, and, 
us a not unfrequent incident, murder. The 
law-abiding inhabitants are helpless, and 
often, as in the case of the notorious Pat 
Judge, so overawed by the ruffianly element 
as to be afraid to testify against the gang in 
a court of justice; police protection is inter- 
mittent and ineflicient, and crimes against 
person and property are daily and nightly 
perpetrated with impunity. 

And the reason for this? Well, in the 
first place, the police force is inadequate to 
properly patrol our streets, and, worse than 
| all, political influence is allowed to corrupt 
| justice at its very fuuntain-head, and, when 
arrested, the rowdies too often escape pun- 
ishment because they stand well with the 





boss—usually the principal saloon keeper— 

| of the ward. 
| there is little encouragement for the police 
| to make arrests, and no manner of use in it. 
Overmuch politics is the curse of this 

} country. Constantly elections 
| place the administration of the law at the 


recurring 


makes a trade of ward politics and practices 
and knows no other save robbery and law- 
| lessness. Gang rule 


| York as long as the ward politician has 


| power to bid the police stand aside and force | : 
| effort argues well for their strength of stom- 


the police justice to utter his decisions in 
the spirit which shall be most acceptable to 


sé ay oo ao” 
der gang. 


nice lot, regarded from a Christian stand- 
| point. Cleveland convicted of 


| breaking the seventh commandment, Mul- 


has been 
| ligan of breaking the ninth, while we can not 
| attempt to list the names of the many who 
| have been playing fast and loose with the 
eighth all their lives. 

Mr. Biartne has expressed a desire that 
every Republican journal in the land would 
print the Mulligan letters, as their perusal 
would deprive the editorial comments of 
| partisan papers of their point. The Herald 
calls this ‘‘ Blaine’s effrontery.” Effrontery 
is good! 





DESPERATE MALICE. 


THE tardy publication of a new series of the 
** Mulligan Letters” only serves to indicate 
| the desperate straits to which the opponents 
There is 
nothing in them which adds an iota of force 
to the accusations 
ago. Yes, there is one thing. 
letters just published proves to be the identi- 
cal one which Mulligan claims to have given 
Blaine in ’76, and which the latter has been 
accused of suppressing. Obviously, it never 
left Mulligan’s possession, and a fact has 
been proved which none but Blaine’s enemies 





ever doubted, 7. e. that Blaine told the truth, 











| under an unjust stigma. 





Under these circumstances | : 
| far, the attempt to swallow Cleveland “ with 


mercy of the very ruffianly element which | 


Mr. BLAINeE’s opponents seem to be a| 








made against and dis- | 
proved by the great statesman cight years | 
One of the 





organized bands of young ruffians, the pur- | and Mulligan lied. Worse than that. Mul- 


ligan suffered Blaine to rest eight years 
Convicted of 
falsehood in one respect, the public will 
know exactly how much credence to place 
in the past, present, and future assertions of 
Mr. James Mulligan. ‘The publication of 
these letters cannot injure Mr. Blaine. They 
were discounted long ago. The movement 
is only a despairing ebullition of disappointed 
malice. 





A TOUGH MORSEL. 


TuHaT little section of the Republican 
party, headed by George William Curtis, 
which bolted Blaine immediately after his 
nomination, and has been endeavoring ever 
since to bolt (in another sense) the unctuous 
morsel which Democracy has offered for its 
deglutition, is in a very bad way indeed. So 


all that the term implies,” has not been con- 
spicuously successful. 
it is difficult to 


As a matter of fact, 


conceive how a_ palate, 


| formed on Republican viands, could abide 


the taste of Democracy at all, but when 
Democracy offers Grover Cleveland — cer- 
tainly as unpalatable a mouthful as was ever 


“sy | offered at a political banquet—the wonder 
will prevail in New =a 
| only is that the Independents persevered so 


long in the attempt toswallow him. The 
ach and steudfastness of purpose, 

It looks as though the morsel would not 
down, however. The oleaginous Cleveland 
is rapidly proving himself too much for any 
swallow—even fir that of our Independents. 
Of late, even George William Curtis has 
found little or nothing to say about him, 
and Carl Schurz has talked far more about 
Carl Schurz than about Grover Cleveland. 
The boom of the pursy Lothario from Buf- 
fulo has been going steadily to pieces ever 
since it was first sprung on an astoun/led 
and indignant party last July. More tin 
two months have elapsed and there is very, 
very little of it left. There are nearly two 
months more, and if the disintegration con- 
tinues there will not be enough left of Cleve- 
land’s boom by November to make a tooth- 
pick of. 





“ANOTHER VOICE FOR CLEVE- 
LAND.” 


ANOTHER Voice is raised for Cleveland! 


| There have not been so many that this one 


should find itself lost in the volume of sound; 
and it is not a still, small voice either. It 
isa good shrill, resonant, infantile shrick, 
and it wants to know, ‘* Where’s my papa?” 
It says, “J want my papa,” and it adds, by 
way of emphasis, ‘‘ Papa, papa!” ’till all 
the land, from Maine to California, has 
become acquainted with that baby’s position 
and its wants, and shares in its anxiety to 
know, ‘‘ Where’s my papa?” 

Well, dear, as far as THe JrpGe knows, 
your papa is at Albany, or thereabouts, and 
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he is not a little disturbed by your incessant 
clamor. He is not fond of children, any- 
how, and he seems to fear that you are 
interfering with his presidential prospects. 

Papa has, however, developed a good deal 
of left-handed affection for you lately, and 
he would willingly give a hundred times as 
much as he ever gave to mamma—which 
wouldn’t pay the national debt either—if 
you only hadn’t ever been born. For, you 
see, baby dear, you were a little accident— 
not that that was your fault—and such 
little accidents are very apt to get in papa’s 
way when he is playing for such big stakes 
as he is just now. And the American peo- 
ple, while they are sorry for you, poor little 
nameless waif, are inclined to be just a little 
bit disgusted with papa, and do not feel 
like giving him the most precious thing they 
which is exactly what papa 
r, and exactly what he is 


have to give, 
wants, baby dea 
not going to get. 





HOW TO BREAK UP THE “GANGS.” 


Many portions of New York are not safe 
for a respectable citizen after night-fall. 





Others are not safe for anyone even in broad | 


daylight. They need better police protec- 
tion, and, per consequence, New York needs 
a larger police force. This was apparent 
even to the Albany legislature, who voted, 
some time since, to increase the police force 
of the city of New York by five hundred 
men. This act, however, fell under the 
displeasure of Grover Cleveland, and was 
made the subject of one of bis hap-hazard 
vetoes; and we have heard no more about it 
since. With all his talent for obstruction, 
Governor Cleveland never managed to get 
his portly form so squarely in the way of the 
will and interests of the people as he did 
then. 

However, even with the police force as at 
present constituted, we might reasonably 
expect a greater measure of protection than 
we get. The chief difficulty appears to lie 
in dealing with the ‘‘gangs.” Now, for 





political reasons as well as through the | 


intimidations that they exercise within their 
limits, these ‘‘ gangs ” are peculiarly hard to 
bring to justice. The shortest and simplest 
way would be for the police toclub the mem- 
bers liberally on every possible occasion. 
The rough has a constitutional antipathy to 
physical pain, and, like most bullies, is a 
coward. It would further conduce to the 
reformation of such characters if the police 
justices were empowered, upon conviction, 
to order them a good sound lashing on an 
unromantic part of the person. This 
system was adopted with effect against the 
garroters in England, and that once common 
crime has almost ceased to be quoted among 
acts of violence. It might work well with 
the New York rough. But, firstly and 
chiefly, our police magistrates should: en- 
deavor to forget the false and anomalous 
position in which our law has placed them 
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TuNE—‘* Peesness is Peesness,” 


POOR 0 


by making their position s an . elective one, 
and thereby subordinating their office to the 
very ward politicians whose friends furnish 
the largest quota of police cases—they should 
endeavor to forget this, and should meet out 
unstinting justice to those ‘‘ gangs,” while 
the police, on their side, should see to it 
that the respectable witnesses who testify 
against the rowdies are abundantly guarded 
from subsequent vengeance. 





Cleveland’s Changed Calling. 


WHEREAS, since I have practiced law, 
And cannot make it pay; 

To fill my big rapacious maw, 
I'll find some other way. 


For divers reasons now it seems! 
The best thing in my view, 

Would be to walk the scaffold-beams, 
A Sheriff good and true. 


Yes, now I'll pull my little wires, 
In sundry ways so firm, 

To get the office when expires 
The present hangman’s term. 


If place aforesaid I should get, 
The executions I 

Will shuffle off with ease, you bet, 
And noose the rope so fly. 


The fees for those said hangings will 
No doubt make a great sum, 

And for each one I'll draw a bill, 
That will be quite a ‘“‘ plum.” 


A chuckle-headed Attorn-ay, 
I ne’er could win a suit; 
But ’twon’t take much abili-tay 
To work the gallows-shute. 
Oh! now no more in terms of Court, 
Lame actions I will bring; 
But in the jail I'll gaily sport, 
And death-traps glibly spring. 


“ JEF JOSLYN.” 


} The rose of ‘‘ 


WiLL AQDnESS 
i THE 


IN AUNGR Y, ang 


LD HARPER. 


or ** Two Birds With One Stone.” 


Monographs. - 





A SIGHING SWAIN’S SOULFUL SONNET. 


[Being the outpourings of a susceptible heart in 
return for a gift of flowers, presumably froma lady. ] 
Nor sweeter are these roses rare 
Than she whom I owe duty; 
Their grateful perfume seems to bear 
Just tribute to her beauty. 


Like messengers of love they came 
When least they were expected, 
And wrote upon my heart the name 

Of her my heart selected. 


I knew the donor by the gift— 
‘Twas like her own sweet doing;— 
A dainty way of helping lift 
My thoughts from sad imbruing. 


love's confession ” 
The pink of ‘‘ pure affection,” 

The smilax confidence invoked, 
And all implied ‘“ 


spoke, 


selection.” 
How could I question such a dower 
Of love's own sweet outpouring ?— 
I kissed each beauteous, fragrant flower, 
And vowed that from that happy hour 
I'd kneel to thee adoring. 


‘«That’s just so much labor lost,” said 
Chinn, when he read that a ship with 300 
immigrants on board had been sunk. 


|  ** Ladies bonnets this fall will be felt,” so 
fashion dictates. A despairing Benedict 
says the bills for them will also be felt. 


‘‘Come home and share pot-luck with 
me,” as Deal said to Shuffle when he invited 
the latter to his house for a quiet little game 


of poker. 





‘* Progressive dairymen are making rapid 
|improvement in the art of butter- making,” 
| Says somebody who is supposed to know all 
‘about it. We should say they were, and the 
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THE NEW 











CHIMPANZEE 


AT CENTRAL PARK. 






















































































ENVY. 


Mixe—“ Pat, yers only need hair all over ye, to have all the care taken of ye that yees 


wanted. 
d'ye moind that?” 





improvements are so great, and so—so rapid, 
that soon there will be very little butter left 
to improve on. 


To sneeze is nothing uncommon, and yet, 
to judge by the astonished look on a man’s 
face when he has safely emerged from the 
operation, one would think it the most sur- 
prising occurrence in a life-time. 

You say, Augusta, you want a portrait 
painted that will not flatter you? Then, 
my dear, give the commission to some 
woman artist, and you'll be sure to get what 
you want. Women never flatter one 
another. 


Sume scurrilous chap says Ben Butler 
parts his hair with a towel. Fortunately, 
we are able to nail this malicious campaign 
lie to the same door with the others. Ben- 
jamin does not use a towel—it’s a sponge. 


The heart of a Greenland whale is a yard 
in diameter. 
many men we know with the essential organ 
of life? Say two thou—but there, we give 
it up; mathematics are unhealthy to wrestle 
with. 


The tribulations of the young man never 


Let's see, it would supply how | 


Sure, theyll have thim things imported to work fur de corporation after a while, 





the omnipresent oyster is at hand as substi- 
tute, and the deuce of the beastly business 
is that it costs a good deal more. 


Youne BottoppLeE—“ There, there’s the 
woman I was speaking of—Miss de Vank- 
wish. She’s talking with that sorrel-topped 
chap in the corner over there.  Isn’t she 


| magnificent? 


Sticklebody—‘‘ Yes, rather fine girl. Lit- 


_tle heavy built, perhaps, but fine girl, fine 


girl. 
Young B. (indignantly)—Fine girl! By 
Jove, sir, she’s the season’s beauty! She 


| can turn any man’s head who comes within 


a rod of her! 

Sticklebody (thoughtfnlly)—I’m not so 
sure of that. There’s Gus Caraway, for 
instance; I don’t believe she could turn his 
head if she tried her best. In fact, I know 
she couldn’t. 

Young Bb. — How do you know she 
couldn’t? 

Sticklebody—Because he’s got the stiff 
neck, 





ALTHoUGd it is a freely acknowledged 
fact that young men nowadays are not over- 
attentive church-goers, yet it must be ad- 





cease. Now that the glacial food of summer | mitted that they never lack in attention to 


is losing ite attractiveness for his girl of girls, 


the fairs. 





Hay Fever. 


To the noble army of sneezers, snorters, snuffers 
and wheezers, this poem is sympathetically inscribed 
by a fellow s(n)ufferer 
HEAR the sufferers with the sneezes— 

Gentle sneezes 
What misery they foretell as they break upon the 
breezes. 
How the tender creatures sneeze 
With every breath of air, 
Though they keep within the house 
And dress themselves with care, 
To save them from the sneezes, 


The SNCeZES, SNCeZES, SNCCZES, 


| From the worry and the flurry of the sneezes. 


Hear the shrill and piercing sneezes— 
Fearful sneezes— 
What suffering they bring, those awful pests and 
Leases. 
You can hear them from afar; 
Of Autumn's dread catarrh 
They herald the approach, 
And soon the victim wheezes 
Like s1 
While nought the woe appeases 


mmer's gentle breezes, 


| > ° . 
| Of the gaspings, and the coughings, and the sneezes. 





Ilear the loud and boisterous sneezes— 
Deafening sneezes— 
What a racket they keep up as their misery increases 
As the sternutations burst on the startled ear 
of night, 
They wake you from your slumbers in a dread 
and wild affright. 
Too sore distressed to speak, 
The victim only wheezes, 
And snorts, and gasps, and sneezes; 
For in vain relief they seek, 
From the coughings, and the gaspings, and the 
sneezes. 
Ilear the wild, stentorian sneezes— 
Appalling sneezes— 
At the dread, affrighting sound your vital current 
freezes; 
And soon a dire distress upon the victim seizes, 
And with worn and haggard air, 
And abandoned to despair, 
They yield them to the coughings and the wheezes; 
And no medicine can cure 
The ills they must endure, 
From the snortings and the gaspings, and the sneezes. 


T. H. F. 


Sympathising friend—‘*‘ Glad to hear you 
have hopes of capturing your burglar and 
getting back those bonds.” 

Senior Partner—‘* Had, till yesterday, 
when my young sap-head of a partner took 
it into his head to employ a detective.” 

** Bad that, certainly, but—” 

““ Yes, but it isn’t the worst; what makes 
the thing look altogether hopeless is this— 
the detective writes to say that he has found 
a clew. 


Shallow literary chap—‘‘I say, this Ar- 
nold, you know, that the college boys and 
the Fourth of July spouts call the great 
American trader—is he the same Arnold that 
ain’t going to write a book about America?” 

Deep literary chap—‘* Why, Moses’ grand- 
mother, man! Where do you go for your 
history? No;the Arnold you are on belongs 
to the Samson branch of the family, and 
was consecrated like—like Alex—I mean 
like Hannibal Hamlin, when a boy, to pitch 
everlastingly into the Philistines. The 
other Arnold was called Benny Dick—dead 
these ten years. Washington shot him at 
West. Point for hanging Major Dix when 
he ordered General Andre to haul down the 
American flag on the spot. 
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George William Curtis kicked the hat. 
Did it hurt the hat? 

It did not hurt the hat. 

The hat had a stone under it. 





Why is Uncle 
If he don’t put a hoop on it, he will have to put 


Sammy putting a hoop on his barrel? 


another pat h on. 


Can you see the other patches? 


Nirs. Grubb at **Sarytogy ”’ 


Mr. and Mr. Grubb have been married 
twenty years. heir wedding anniversary 
took place about two weeks ago, and Mrs. 
Grubb determined to celebrate the event in 
some way. She turned the subject over in her 
mind for several days, and finally informed 
her meek and humble partner, that she in- 
tended taking a trip to Sarytogy.  “ What 
upon airth be you agoin’ there for?” said 
Gilbert in astonishment. 

“Gilbert Grubb,” said she. ‘It’s nigh 
onto twenty years since old Domini Bartlett 
jined us two together in the holy bonds of 
matrimony, and I’ve been a digging and a 
delving on this farm ever since.” 

“What of that?” said he. ‘I don't see 
what that’s got to do with you going to 
Sarytogy.” 

** Well, it’s got a good deal to do with it,” 
said she, ‘‘and you needn't say nothing 
more about it. I] am going to celebrate our 
nuptials, as it were, by taking a trip some- 
where and I've elected that Sarytogy will 
suit me best. We've got enough of money 
laid by to last a few days there anyway, and 
I’m agoing to see what rich folks look like, 





Jas the Indian many scalps? 

Yes, the Indian has many scalps. 
Will the Indian 
No, the Indian 


get a big scalp on this year’s warpath? 
will get a small, brainless scalp. 





This is the bachelor and the baby. 
Does the bachelor like the baby? 
No, the bachelor does not like the baby. 


and to drink some of the cooling waters from | 
the springs.” 

And the energetic farmer’s wife had her 
way and to Saratoga they went. The big | 
hotels and the head waiters didn’t scare her | 
one bit, but ‘* Giibert,” as she expressed it, 
‘“*went around lookin’ so meachin that she 
was ashemed of him.” 


The hotel bills and the extras soon made 
a big hole in her little pile of savings, and 
in two days time she was ready to retarn to 
her native heath. At almost the last minute 
she discovered that she had only tasted the 
waters from one spring, In her anxiety to 
see all the Banervilts and other notables she 
forgot abont the ‘cooling waters,” an‘ so | 
she and Gilbert made a round of all the 
springs and Mrs Grubb, like the thorough 
going woman she was, took a copious draught 
from each in succession. 

Gilbert could not be coaxed or bullied into 
drinking water that tasted ‘* forall the world 
like rotten eggs” and it was weil that for once 
in his life he had the moral courage to | 
disobey his wife. The effect of all these | 
doses on Mrs.Grubb was what anybody but 





the parties most interested might have expec- 
ted, and the misery the poor woman suffered 








POLITICAL PRIMMER. 








Will Benny catch many fish? 

He will catch a few fisa. 

What kind of fish will he catch? 

He will catch a few disgusted Democratic fish. 


Wwe Caner iB) 
IT OUR WAY $ 
Pa 





Can 


you see the two men? 
One man is filled with hay; 
The other man is filled with wind. 


This is 2 great Independent “rally.” 





ull the way home was beyond description. 
Gilbert drove her home from the station in 
a lumber wagon that seemed to shake all the 
waters together again, and a sigh of relief 
esca' e| her when she found herself once more 
on her own feather bed. In a few days she 
wus able to be up and about the house, but 
when the neighbors inquire about their jour- 
ney, Mrs. Grubb turns white about her 
mouth, and can not be induced to converse 
on the subject at all. Gilbert, on the 
contrary, is always eloquent, and feels big to 
think he can out-talk his wife on one topic 
at least, but when in the course of his nara- 
tions he inadvertently mentions the springs, 
Mrs. Grubb squelches him by saying ** shut 
up your head, Gilbert, and don’t talk like a 


fool.” 
VREDERICA CUTTER. 





WHEN the tax layer is a hard lot the tax- 
payer's lot is hard. (The N. Y. Tax-payer's 
lot is hard, beceuse tne N. Y. Aldermen are 
a hard lot.) 





‘‘THe attitude of the Independents is 
critical.” More than critical—it is hyper- 
critical. 
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“OH! 


MY 


DARLING, 





COME 








AND KISS ME.” 


She was very much shocked—when she found he was only announcing the title to a 


new song. 


Art Notes by Mackhowly. 


*‘CmSAR PASSING THE RvuBIcoN,” by 
Clod Lorraine Smeerit. In this remark- 
able work the artist has seized, and with 


rare —— of mind holds on to the 
critical moment. Cesar, having reached 


the middle of the Potomac, encounters 
the rubicon, and, rising in his stirrups, 
empties both barrels into the unicorn which 
the beast wears on his nose; then, under 
cover of the smoke and of the temporary 
absence of the rubicon’s presence of mind, 
triumphantly passes him. In the treat- 
ment of this ever memorable subject we are 
sorry to find Mr. Smeerit somewhat de- 
ficient in kindness—witness the unnecessary 
fore-shortening of the rubicon’s tail, and the 
scarcity of oil in his joints. 


This lack of | 


oil gives a certain stiffness to the pose and is | 
especially out of place in an oil painting; and | 


that it was not owing to a bull movement in 
the oil market is clear from the whole-souled 
manner in which great Cesar’s hair is greased, 
though to be sure every Philadelphia law- 
yer’s five-year-old girl knows that when 
Julius and Julia fell out about whose shoe 


pinched the other, she, Julia, took the op- | 


portunity of making the hair scarce on the 
outside of the “ictator’s head, and that am- 
bition and much drinking of absinthe in 
Paris, during his Gaulish campaign, cleaned 
out the little that was left. We are pleased 
to see, however, that the painter has an imag- 
ination which can soar above such bald- 
headed facts. 
the petticoat, and the Roman nose which 
the swells of antiquity sported on all oc- 
casions. So far, well, but why in the name 
of Michall Archanglo commit the anachron- 


ism of making the stripes on stockings» 


The hero is clad in moccasins, | 


which cover the foremost man of this world’s 
legs run cattercornered ? 

p. 8.—Refering to the absence of oil in the 
rubicon’s joints, which humanity as well as a 
sense of duty compelled us to point out, agen- 
tleman who has just come in from the soap 
factory assures us that the oil is really there, 
hidden under the animal fur with an artistic 
skill that does equal credit to Mr. Smeerit’s 
head and heart, 

**RICHNESS Obleege,” by Rumbrunt Dash- 
itoff. This is a work which, though it a- 
bounds in faults of execution, is truly 
magnificent in design—the design being to 
sell it to Prince Vandergoold for a quarter 
ofamillion. Mr. Dashitoff, though young 
and a Russian in years, already shows an ad- 
mirable talent for broadness of view and 
longness of perspective. We believe he has 
a brilliant future lying somewhere round 
him—most probably in front of him. 

‘‘A cCITYSCAPE,” by Rosi Shampetre. 
In this charming study we have a well-to-do 
citizen with his family and a party of friends 
undertaking to endure the delights of an 
August day in the country. The picture is 
characterized by great breadth and liberality 
of treatment—the canvass being forty feet 
six inches wide and the liberality exceeding 
three hundred weight of pigments. A cow 
fills the right half of the foreground—cow 
consequently (supposing that we told the 
truth in regard to breadth of the canvas) 
twenty feet three inches broad. The left 
half of the foreground is occupied by a 
permanent vacancy. In the rear of the 
vacancy the hind quarters of a sheep painted 
with much gentleness, and hard by some- 
thing that—according as circumstances alter 
cases—may be either a pastoral whiskey 
bottle or a shepherd’s plug hat. The shep- 


herd also is there, evidently on a crook, and 


explore the ground beyond and in the rear 
| of the cow where it is probable that Mr. 
Shampetre has executed the worthy citizen 
| and his party; or it may be that they were 
so late in arriving on the ground that the 


Shampetre, with the intuitive 
genius, knows a cloud from a cloud 
how give us a picture of rural life in the 
country as rare as it is scarce? 


bendykes Daubwell. 
rather than the fault of this picture not to 


| of the Hon. Larde McHogg. 


, gate has an unfinished, fatuous look that he 


_ high station—has in fact the mokish look of 








































































intensely disregarding his flock. As we had 
but three days and nights in which to study 
this extensive work of art, time failed us to 


picture had to be painted without them. 
Be that as it may, it is clear that Mr. 
glance of 
else 





** MOONLIGHT ON THE RHINE,” by Reu- 
It is the misfortune 


have received the last loving tender licks by 
which these things are licked into shape by 
the respective authors of their being;—the 
artist having been summoned in haste to 
Cincinati to paint the stables and portrait 
Hence the 
night cat stealing along the castle wall is 
nothing but one whisker and a half tail; 
while the young man waiting at the back 


errs mee RAT PR 


may not deserve, had there been time to 
mature him a little. The bed of the Rhine 
is scooped cut ready to receive the water, 
but the water,though present on the bank in 
crude state, is not ready to go to bed. The 
moon itself is fairly well done, but the man in 
it lacks that air of savoir weaver which we 
naturally expect to find in one occupying a 


a bloke not versed in society. Such blem- 
ishes, though they mar what my friend, the 
art critic of The Dogtown Gripper, justly calls 
the toot assembly of the picture, are happily 
of such a kind that they may be expected to 
increase with age. 

‘‘A Dutcn Interior, (after Water- 
slouchy)” by J. Rapheal Schwampmaus. 
This work is remarkable only as furnishing 
a rare example of artistic self-restraint. 
Having collected the materials for a Dutch 
interior; to wit a cask of pickled herrings, a 
bottle of Scheidam Schnapps, four varieties of 
beer, and seventeen different sorts of cheese, 
each one louder than the other, Mr. Schwamp- 
maus concluded that it would be both diffi- 
cult and unpleasant either to imagine or paint 
such an interior as would result from “‘ doing 
ample justice” to such materials. Accord- 
ingly he neither imagined nor painted the 
interior but ate and drank everything him- 
self, and then adjourned. 





Fashion Notes. 

STRIPED suits will be largely worn by gen- 
tlemen who lead the fashion in the world of 
finance. 

Trousers will be worn tighter than usual, 
and the skin to correspond. 

The boot wil] be made smaller and more 
pointed, so as to force as much foot as possi- 
ble up into the calf, where it is most needed. 
For this purpose the last used will bea com- 
bination of the screw-driver and the shotten 
herring. 

Bathing suits will not be furnished with 
fire-escapes. 

Stockings will have but one stripe to the 
pair. 

The Earl of Derby is out with an improve- 
ment in his hats. The limberness, which 
was their only soft spot, will be corrected by 
lining them with boiler iron. 

The vest will be worn as long as usual, 
within a fraction of one-sixteenth of an inch. 
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The dress-coat will be worn as long as the 
wearer can’t get credit for a new one. 

I: is good form to mix grass widow’s weeds 
with timothy and clover. 

Cane handles will be made, in shape and 
contents, like nursing bottles, so that the 
sucker may suck for profit as well as for or- 
nament. 

Plug hats, it is expected, will be occupied 
by a rather superior breed of plugs. 

Such improvements have been made in 
fashionable eye-glasses, that the wearer can 
now see almost as well with as without them. 


Horse-racing at church fairs is going out | 
of fashion, or tolerated only as an occasional | 


relaxation from the lemonade 


oymn-books, 


and prize 


MACEKH. 





An Epic Poem. 


IN SIX BOOKS. 


By Cuarirs K. BOLTON. 


BOOK I. 
soy 

Swims, 
Clothes 

On limbs. 


BOOK II. 
Man 

Sees, 
Takes, 

Flees. 


BOOK If. 
Boy 

Thinks, 
Heart 

Sinks. 

BOOK Iv. 
Colder 

Feels, 
Homeward 

Steals. 


BOOK V. 
Lecture, 

Fed, 
Shingle, 

Bed. 

BOOK VI. 
Sorry, 

Weeps, 


Dreamland, 
Sleeps. 





Female Manias. 

It seems to be a fashion now-a-days for each 
and every woman to have a mania of some 
sort. ‘The rage for bric-a-brac, and articles 
of vir/u is rather on the wane, but no well- 
constructed belle at any of the popular 
resorts this summer would have been found 
dead without an odor bottle the size of a 
car ffe, and a pet canine in her embrace. 

Besides all this, most of the fair creatures 
are afflicted with a silk stocking, a bracelet, 
a parasol, or, entre nous, a garter craze, but 
a certain Mrs. Hornblower holds herself 
aloof from such frivolities and spends most 
of her time and her pin money in accumulat- 
ing an unlimited number of handkerchiefs, 
‘* Mouchoirs’ she has called them ever since 
her return from Europe, where she ransacked 
the shops of London and Paris and made 
large additions to her stock of treasures. 

To the ordinary female, handkerchiefs are 
divided into two classes, the ‘‘show-ers ” 











“TRUTH CRUSHED TO 


Smatt Bor—‘‘J’ll jist add a word to his sign, and make him speak the truth.” 


and the ‘‘ blowers,” but Mrs. Hornblow- 
er’s ‘‘mouchoirs” are much more elab- 
orately classified and she has at least half 
a dozen for every possible and impossible 
oceasion. Unfortunately she cannot car- | 
ry this vast cargo of small linens about | 
with her, and so it frequently happens | 
that with all her provident forethought she | 
finds herself without the proper article at a 
critical moment. For instance, she attired 
herself for making calls a few days ago, for- 
getting that on her list was a visit of 
condolence to an intimate friend. When 
she reached the dark and dismal parlor of the 
much bereaved female she suddenly remem- | 
bered that she would be expected to 
sympathize with dear Emily. It was too late 
to retreat, for Emily, in full mourning attire, 
witha black bordered handkerchief pressed to 
her orbs, appeared upon the scene, and Mrs. 
Hornblower was forced to follow suit with 
her own ‘‘mouchoir,” which in this instance 
happened to consist of a bit of cambric one 
inch square, surrounded by about one hun- 
dred dollars worth of filmy lace. After 
squeezing into this a few drops of com- 
miserating brine, she departed very angry 
with herself for having forgotten to take 
with her a ‘little dream” in delicate black 
and white needle work, that she had pur- 
chased in Paris for one hundred and fifty 
frans, and that was intended to be used on 
just such occasions as this. This was | 
nothing, however, to the time she went 
sailing and got becalmed, and had to sit | 
under a blazing sun four mortal hours, with 
the perspiration running down her face in | 
streams, and nothing but two bits of ruffled | 
cambric in her pocket. Fortunately old 








EARTH 


Hornblower was along, and with his big | 
bandanna he erased the streaks of melting | 


rouge from her cheeks before the rest of the | 


party discovered the deception, When 
he got home, however, he fired the paint out 


of the window and the next day sent her | 


SHALL RISE AGAIN.” 


home three boxes of plain hemstitched pocket 
handkerchiefs that, it is to be hoped, sue will 
have sense enough to use. 








Stepping Onward. 
Step 1—Friendship. 
I say, fair friend, would you like to see? 
A day when we could together be; 
I say, fair friend, would you like to know. 
How beats my friendly heart for you?— 
Step 2—Friendship a Ja Cupid. 
I say, sweetheart, let’s take a stroll 
Up to an ice-cream counter cool; 
I say, sweetheart—nay, do not blush— 
For this is the month that I am flush. 
Step 3—True Love. 
I say, dear love, let’s married be, 
And from these painful partings free— 
Isay, dear love, just name the day 
When I can take my bride away. 
Step 4—Wedded. 
I say, dear wife, friend, sweetheart, lover, true’ 
I’ve found earth's richest prize in you— 
I say, sweet wife, fret not for store, 
Though, when we were lovers, I was poor. 
J. EPHRAIM MUGGINS. 
AFTER all this sneering at the Parlor 
Brigade it must in fairness be admited that 
they are not quite so heinously unprovided 
for the campaign as were Falstaff’s warriors. 
They have more than a shirt and a half 
anong them—they have Shurz. 


A CHARMING game is parlor politics, but 
not a winning. 


An enthusiastic admirer assures us that 
Gov. Cleveland, among his other admirable 
traits, has a ‘‘ winning smile.” We'll see 
nbout that in November. 
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A DISAGREE/ 
What makes our next President smile? 
Independent snake to 


























EABLE MORSEL. 
?—+-He is amused at the efforts of the little 
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Ir it be true that a bad beginning makes 
a good ending, then numerons speculators in 
theatrical affairs in New York ought to find 
themselves rich at the close of the season. 
Surely the beginning has been quite bad 
enough to justify such a presumption, for 
about sixty thousand dollars have already 
been lost on amusements since the Kiralfys 
and Poole & Gilmore first opened their doors. 
The hot weather, of course, did a good deal 
towards reduc*ng the box office receipts, but 
it was not the sole and only cause of certain 
failures, as severnl managers would have us 
heheve, and a cold wave blowing direct from 
the arctic regions could not have kept the 
breath of life insuch pieces as ‘‘ A Mountain 
Pink” and * Fickle Fortune.” Mr. Til- 
lutson, at the Union Square, has had a 
struggle to keep matters going. Even Sadie 
Martinot, with all her wealth of charms, 
eould not save ‘* Queena,” and Mande 
Granger has done no better with ‘* Lynwood ” 
here than did Kate Forsyth in California, or 
Marie Prescott when she produced it as ‘* Bel- 
mont’s Bride”. at the Twenty-third Street 
Theatre a year ago. The play was a flat 
fuilure then, it was not successful in Cali- 
fornia and it has not met with favor here, 
but Mr. Tillotson will doubtless continue to 
fish with it around the country as long as the 
money holds ont. 

Ile may get a few nibbles, but the bait is 
not tempting enough for a big fish to swal- 
low the hook. 

Bob Morris tovok courage over a small 
amount of favor shown ‘‘ The Pulse of New 
York” in Boston, and published it over at 
the Grand Opera Llouse a week ago. 

It suits the West side people but little bet- 
ter than it did the patrons of The Star last 
June, and is perhaps like the prophet spoken 
of in scripture, not without honor, save in its 
own country and among its own kindred. 

““Mme. Boniface.” at Wallack’s, was 
another failure. Whatever Parisians may 
do, a New York audience must draw the 
line somewhere, even in opera bouffe, and 
the second act in ‘* Mme. Boniface” was a 
little too much for the average American to 
en‘lure with composure, Anthony Comstock 
must have been out of town, or the piece 
would not have run a week. ‘Theo is pret- 
tier than ever, but will hereafter confine her 
antics to more moral operas, ‘‘ La Marjo- 
lane” and ‘*La Jolie Parfeumeuse” for 
instance. 

Aimee has already commenced operations 
in English comedy. Jessop and Gill's play, 
** Mam’zelle ” will be given at the Brooklyn 
Park Theatre next Monday, with the little 
diva in the title role. 

On the same evening Mme. Janish opens 
at the New Park in this city. Then there 
is Janauschek at the Fourteenth street house, 
and Rhea yet to be heard from. 

Lotta, at Dalv’s, finds herself before a host 
of admirers every evening, and Minnie Pal- 
mer, with her diamunds, and her celebrated 
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A POSER. 
MinniE—‘‘ Papa, does God tell you what to write in your sermons?” 


Papa—‘* Yes, dear; of course.” 


Minnie—‘‘ Then why do you scratch 7 


manager will do ‘‘ My Sweetheart” where 
Janauschek is performing now. 

By the way, Miss Palmer and Mr. Ro- 
gers, since their return to this country, have 
been brought to a realizing sense of the fact 
that Mr. William Gill did write ‘‘ My 
Sweetheart,” after all, and Mr. 
making a virtue of necessity, has put his 
hand in his pocket, and with a smile illumi- 
nating his expressive countenance, has paid 
Mr. Gill the full amount for royalties on 
said play for the two years it has been played 
in Europe. 
and even Minnie’s mammais satisfied, and the 
wheels to ‘‘ My Sweetheart,”’ being now well 
greased, the play and the player will doubt- 
less run smoothly to the end of the chapter. 

** Adonis,” at the Bijou, continues draw- 


t 


> ‘a | 
Rogers, 


out so often?” 





of eleven, the twain should adjourn to the 
nearest hotel-bar, and fortify their failing 
energies. This was attended with such good 
effects that the next saloon on their home- 
ward way was patronized, and the next after 
that. In short, as they walked up town, they 
dotted the way with liquors, and both were 
rather unsteady of leg and speech when they 
reached the uptown street that led to their 
domicile. 


‘“‘T do b’lieve I’m full,” said Mr. Orelli’s 


| friend. 


Gill is happy, Rogers is happy, ! 


ing crowded houses, and has proved one of | 


the greatest hits of the season. 

“Investigation” is never affected by change 
in the thermometer, and ‘‘ The Litte Duke” 
and ‘* May Blossom” still find appreciative 
audiences, 





The Last Eight Bars. 


Mr. ORELLI was an Irishman, and his 
patronymic was O'Reilly, but in deference 


to his profession—he was the orche: tra leader | 


of a burlesque troupe—he had ltalianized 
his name. ‘The other day he had » long re- 
hearsal, so long that he was fore: « to forego 
a dinner engagement with a friend while he 
put his chorus through their facings. About 
ten o’clock the friend came in, and at Orelli’s 
request waited a little, as he was nearly 
through, he said. 
chorus: ‘‘ No, no, no,” he ejaculated, tap- 
ping his baton, ‘‘try that again: the last 
eight bars over again.” Those last eight 
bars were tough ones, and were tried over 
and over again, till Mr. Orelli’s patience and 
that of his friend were completely exhausted. 
So it was not wonderful if, when the re- 


Then he turned to the} 


hearsal was dismissed, withina few minutes 


**So’m I, and who cares,” said Orelli. I 
don’t think we missed a saloon all the way 
up Broadway.” 

‘‘No more we did,” said the other. 
** Wonder how many bars we’ve drunk at 
to-night, anyhow?” 

** Damfino,” said the musician. 
try the last eight bars over again.” 


And they did. 


** Let’s 





My Love Is a Ladye. 
My love is a ladye of culture deep— 
She dwelleth in Boston towne. 
She cooketh ye succulent, fulsome bean, 
And baketh ye bread so browne. 


And tho’ she’s a ladye of wealth untold, 
Yet taketh she boarders in, 

And feedeth them high on ye festive bean, 
And scoopeth ye filthy tin. 

My love hath her castles in street and lane, 
Her guerdon you sure have met, 

It hangeth from terrace and window-pane 
And telleth of ‘‘ Rooms to Let.” 


GEORGE LITTLE. 





Four years ago Blaine was a statesman. 
To-day he is a statesman plus a literary fel- 
low. Can it be that some literary fellows 
down on him dared to suspect that such a 
thing as Grub Street motive ever lurked 
within the precincts of Frauklin Square. 
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My Neighbors. 


MY SUSCEPTIBLE NEIGHBOR, 

Sooner shall cats disport in water clear, 

And speckled mackerel graze the meadows fair; 
Sooner shall screech-owls bask in sunny day, 
And the slow ass on trees like squirrels play; 
Sooner shall snails on insect pinions rove, 
Than I forget my shepherd’s wonted love. 


—(Gay. 


I aM sure my susceptible neighbor could 
say all that, though I do not recollect that I 
ever heard she had a love affair with a shep- 
herd; but I see no reason to suppose she had 
not, as I know she has in her day been in 
love with all sorts and conditions of men. 

Orinoco O'Dell is my susceptible neigh- 
bor’s name. She is her widowed father’s 
only child. Afew years ago she appeared in 
society a pretty, graceful brunnette; now she 
is a soft-eyed, sweet-voiced golden blonde. 
Her first love, if I recollect right, was a 
young Englishman, with little money and 
less brains, but he was an elegant, good-— 
looking fellow, and undoubtedly wore tighter 
pants than any one she met in after life. He 
went everywhere with her for a whole winter 
and spring. She danced with him, rode with 
him, sang with him, ate ices: with him, and 
at last, at his own urgent request, she agreed 
to elope with him. He made all the plans, 
fixed the day and the hour, and at the ap- 
pointed time eloped—without her. She came 
to me then, almost mad with grief. ‘‘ He 
did leave me,” she sobbed, ‘‘ and I had all 
packed ready to start, and even put sleeping 
stuff in Pa’s coffee to keep him quiet, and 
had this button ready to put in Guss’ flower 
hole—I mean this flower in his butten-hole.” 

I did all I could to comfort her, but in 
vain. For three days she was inconsolable. 
Then she took occasion to bestow her poor 
broken heart on a romantic Frenchman, 
whose affections were also blighted. From 
that time they met constantly at my house 
and really they got on admirably together. 
They each had a sorrow—a buried sorrow— 
which they exhumed forty-eleven times a 
day for each other, and for every one else. 
It was a little hard on me. The affair went 
on for quite a while, during which my best 
parlor was utterly useless, except as a re- 
ceptacle for them and their buried sorrows ; 
but what is the use of an old maid, or her 
house either, except for the convenience and 
pleasure of other folks? Still, I confess I 
was annoyed sometimes. One afternoon 
while they were busily sorrowing, my fashion- 
able sarcastic neighbor, Mrs. Lightfoot, was 
ushered in. I hurried down and talked 
wildly, in the vain hope of keeping the con- 
versation off the sorrows, but it would not 
do. When I got to the Bachelors’ Ball, 
Monsieur Gustave sighed and began to air 
his sorrow. ‘‘ As for me,” he said, ‘‘I care 
not for dese tings. In my life I find always 
one grand grief. He is great, and like de 
big fish of de prophet Jonah, he swallow up 
all de little trifle he meet.” 

*‘T also have a sorrow,” said Orinoco. 
“My past is also a sad story—a troubled 
dream.” 

Mrs. Lightfoot’s eyes sparkled with re- 
pressed merriment. I knew there was mis- 
chief brewing, and strove to interpose. I 
might as well have tried to stop Niagara with 
astraw. ‘‘ How sad,” she murmured feel- 
ingly, ‘‘how sad, two young lives blighted. 
Could you not?’—— ‘Oh! no, no,” ex- 
claimed Orinoco, ‘‘ My sorrow is a dead 
thing. I have buried it, yet it lives.” 

















The hard-working mechanic enjoying a day of rest at Coney Island—as he thinks. 


“‘ And mine,” said Gustave, ‘‘is one what 
you call lively sorrow. He never rest day or 
night, but he always wiggle himself round, 
and all the time my heart beat he jump up 
and down in my bosom; and the more deeper 
I bury him, so much de quicker he push 
himself up again to torment me.” 

‘*Why don’t you dig them both up and 
make a match of them?” suggested Mrs. 
Lightfoot irreverently. ‘‘ They’d keep one 
another quiet, perhaps. It seems a pity to 
spoil two houses with them.” Orinoco looked 
like an infuriated turkey cock, Gustave like 
an inspired idiot. He liked the idea; so did 
she, but she wanted to have it put better. 
She felt embarrassed, and did not know what 
best to do, so she pulled out a tiny pocket 
handkerchief, the centre part of which was 
calculated to hold a homeopathic dose of 
tears without leaking. She buried her eyes 
and nose in it, and sobbed sweetly in a minor 
key. ‘‘Come, Miss Tompkins, said the re- | 
relentless Mrs. Lightfoot, ‘come, bring me 
to the next room; they can fix all the rest | 
themselves.” She fairly dragged me out of | 
the room, and her face upset all my indignant 
remonstrances, and we both laughed till we 
cried. In the meantime Gustave and Orinoco 
did fix it, and were engaged all through the 
next winter; but it was not so bad for me, 
as they began to air their sorrows at the 
various theatres and restaurants, and at many 
other places, besides my poor little parlor. 
The engagement was not really off till he was 
forced to return to Paris. Orinico saw him 
off. They wept in each other’s arms, and 
she came to stay with me to be comforted. I 
did my best, but she took a serious turn after 
the first few days. Said she was weary of the 
empty vanity of the world; that its frivolous 
pleasures were hateful to her. She longed 
for some object in her vain empty life. She 
wanted a mission; she seemed to be of some 
use in the world. Altogether the case got | 
beyond my practice, and I told her so. One 


day, however, Providence guided her into 
the Rev. Mr. Saveall’s church. Moved by 
his eloquence, she resolved to call on him 
next day and confide in him. She would 
tell him the state of her mind, her weariness 
of life, her dread of the dreary waste of 
years that lay before her, and she would seek 
his advice and help. And she did so. Mr. 
Saveall was, doubtless, accustomed to dealing 
with cases of this kind, as far as I could 
learn of the interview. He spoke to her 
only in general terms, said he would think 
over her case, begged of her to call again in 
a few days, pressed her hand and blessed her, 
and sent her home in a much more hopeful 
state of mind than I had seen her in since 
Gustave left. 

Well, the fates were propitious for Orinoco. 
Shortly after she left Mr. Saveall a young 
man called. He wished to lay his case before 
Mr. Saveall. He was handsome, well con- 
nected, and enormously wealthy. He had 
seen a great deal of the world, gone much 
into society, and enjoyed all the pleasures 
that wealth could command, but he had now 
seen how vain and hollow it all was, how 
little satisfaction it all could afford. He felt 
there was a dreary waste of years before him. 
Fine clothes, handsome equipages gave him 
no satisfaction. He wanted an object in life, 
something to do, something to think of, and 
he sought Mr. Saveall’s advice. The worthy 
minister rubbed his hands in holy glee. He 
was a Sensible, practical man, and his heart 
was really in his work. He was charmed to 
see how nicely the two cases dovetailed. He 
made a note of his new client’s name, 
** Ernest Fortescue,” said he would think 
over his case, begged him to call at 4 o’clock 
the following afternoon, pressed his hand, 
blessed him, and let him depart. The good 
man then wrote a note begging Orinoco 
also to call on the following day at the same 
hour, and then went about his business, with 
a clear conscience, waiting for develope- 
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THAT “OLD 
COUNTRYMAN 
ought lo ha % 


ments. I need not say they both came, they 
both saw, they were both conquered. Ernest 
ject In lift ; Orinoco be- 
came Ernest’s. They were solemnly _be- 
trothed in the presence of good Mr. Saveall; 
and though Orinoco would not hear of an 
immediate marriage, they went in for a real 
good time winter, and they had it. 
Orinoco’s sorrow was dead enough now. She 


b came Orinoco’s ob 


that 


wis as lively as a cricket and as happy as a 


bird. What girl could weary of life when 
she had diamonds like Or‘noco? I did not 
see much of her during that winter, till 
she came one day and told me that she and 


Ernest had parted for ever, and that she 
would nover be happy again; no, never! 
never! never! She utterly declined to give 
me any particulars about their quarrel, what- 
ever it was, only saying he was the basest of 
men, and I feared it was a bad case, as she 
positively refused to try Mr. Saveall again. 
However, she soon provided herself with a 
new admirer, a Mr. Barton, astout widower, 
with four small children. It was really 
beautiful to see how motherly she became. 


She would take ‘ Baby” the length of the 
day, and play ‘* Puss in the corner” with the 
little dears, and hold their Papa’s hand 
‘vhile the vy dance d round the gooseberry bush. 


She wou'd pull off their little shoes to feel 
whether their feet were damp, and stuff them 
with unlimited candy, 

It is as well that old maids love children, 
for the little Bartons were more than often 
left in my charge. When Orinoco and Mr. 
Barton went out, and when their nurse got 
the smallpox, | had to take the whole four 
in and grapple with them single-handed, as 
one of 
Barton had in common was a morbid dread 
of smallpox. ILowever, the children did 
not take it, and Orinoco soon broke off with 
Mr. Barton, and the children were removed. 
[ confess | was not sorry, as I found them 

irder to manage than any children I had 
ever had to deal with, and I felt sure as 
long as the Barton star was in the ascendant 


MOTHER 


—**] know it is purty hot in the 
more modesty than to walk the streets in their night clothes.” 


the feelings that Orinoco and Mr. | 


HUBBARD.” 


city, but I think thim city wimmin 


that Orinoco would expect me to act as head 
nurse to the small fry. 

Her next lover, fortunately for me, was a 
summer lover, and she met him at the sea- 
side. I managed to evade an introduction. 
There were a few others who followed each 
other in rapid succession. The present one 
is a favorite of mine, being good humored 
He 
is quite satisfied to conduct his affairs in my 
little morning room, and I think, perhaps, if 
nothing better turns up, Orinoco will really 
marry him within the year. If that were 
so, she might, perhaps, escape the annual 
attack of blighted affection which she has 
suffered from so much. since she and I met. 
If she were thoroughly cured, it would save 
a world of trouble and worry to a sympa- 
thetic old friend. 


and not so exacting as his predecessors. 


TabiTtHa TOMPKINS. 





Practical Politics, 


**T HAVE the only book in America, 
Stephen,” remarked Mr. Tilden, softly, 
**that can offset Mr. Blaine’s book as a cam- 
paign document. Mine is a pocket book, 
and,” he added more softly still, ‘* it 1s go- 
ing to remain one.” 

And he buttoned his pocket so slowly, and 
so closely, and with such scrupulous atten- 
tion to every button, that Stephen Grover 
felt a cold chill wander up and down his 
back. 

** So that’s the kind of a reformer you are,” 
he said bitterly. 

“Oh, no,” the old man replied, kindly, 
but with an air of pleasant coolness, ‘‘ 1 am 
not areformer. [ama performer. Re—a 
thing; hence reformer, one who fixes things. 
Per—through; hence performer, one who 
has got through fixing things. See, 
Stephen?” 

And Stephen thought he could, as through 
a smoked glass, darkly.—Hawkeye. 


A Card. 
RIVERSIDE Park, Aug. 20, 1884. 

To the Dear Public: 

As my veracity has been questioned, I take 
this means of informing you that I am 
the only and sole heir of the late lamented 
G. W., senior’s hatchet. The original, to- 
gether with his last will and testament, is on 
| exhibition at the following first-class reliable 

firms: 

Moses Dusseldorf & Co., No. 972 Dougy 

| Street, the only strictly gentile pawnbroker 

in this state or another. 
| Catchem & Skinem, Back Avenue, largest 
| dry goods house in the borongh. Speciality 
| on blue bandanna pocket-handkerchiefs, of 
| all colors; fits guaranteed. 

Michael Mc Dermott, 67 Wichita Avenue 
(rear basement), one reliable junk shop, buys 
what he cannot steal, and pays cash for what 
he can't get on credit. 

Note. Mrs. Mc. will manage the business 
until Michael gets out of jail. 

Coffee & Spice, No. 3 Centre street, full 
of family groceries at prices to defy com- 
petition; Cash paid for sugar, sand on the sly. 

John B. Jockey, jr., Alley at rear of River 
street. Persons having glandered horses to 
dispose of are recommended to put them in 
his charge. Toot an nail over the bank. 

Eureka, Dentist and Chiropodist. -False 
teeth inserted without pain, and warranted 
not to ache fora year. I have many more 
G. W., senior’s hatchets and last wills and 
testaments, but some narrow-minded, un- 
patrotic merchants refuse to appropriate 
their show windows to exhibiting it. I take 
this means of denouncing them as frauds, 
and in every way unreliable. But wherever 
you see G. W. senior’s hatchet and last will 
and testament exhibited, go in and spend 
your money with confidence. Some of them 
can lie, but won’t. 

Last will and testament of G. W., senior. 
Know all men and women by those present 
that I, G. W., senior, being in sound mind 
| and feeble body, do make this my last and 
only will and testament: 

First, I will that all my creditors shall be 
paid, if they can get it; second, I will to 
my dearly beloved, much esteemed, honest, 
industrious, efficient and distinguished- 
looking favorite namesake, Geo. Washington 
Gay, of Riverside Park, my little hatchet, 
which please find enclosed. Witness my 
handwriting, G. W., senior. 

Done’ at the City of Wichita, State of 
Kansas, this 16th day of August, 1884, and 
in the Independence of the U.S., the 107th. 





RIversIpDE PagK, Aug. 20, 1884. 
Moses Dusseldorf & Co. (Gentile 

pawnbrokers & Co.) 
GeNTS.—Yours of the 18th asking for 
another G. W. senior’s hatchets, as the one 
you had floated away on the flood, is at hand. 
It is too gauzy. I have heard of cats and 
dogs finding their way back to the land of 
their birth, but that hatchet was too heavy 
to float back to Michael McDermott’s junk 
shop, where it was originally purchased, 

without assistance. Ever yours, 
GeO. WASHINGTON Gay. 


Messrs. 





WHo ever heard of an umpire who wasn’t 
a base bawler?—S¢. Paul Herald. 


YoutH.—You say you are in love with 
two girls, both beautiful, one ‘divinely 
tall” and the other ‘‘a perfect little fairy.” 
Marry the little one. She won’t need so 
much stuff for a dress.—Philadelphia Call. 





















































THE JUDGE. 





Mutually Mistaken. 

Sue stood upon a horse car, 
That maid with careless grace, 

And oft the bold conducter 
Appeared to scan her face 

Her eyes were large and dreamy, 
And golden was her hair; 

Her ¢ 


And he was—passing fare. 


rimson cheeks were creamy 


Alone she leaned that morning 
Against the sliding door, 
And, all 


She eyed the sitters o’er. 


their glances scorning, 


While there she stood . -flecting, 
The man of dimes at ents 
Was busily collecting, 


With industry intense 


But in his private pocket 

No dimes he slipped that morn, 
And listless from each socket 

His arms hung down forlorn. 


““Why dost he gaze so wi'ly?” 
The modest maiden thou ht, 
While, fumbling his cash n ildly, 
He muttered, ‘I am caught!” 


His stare became so rigid 
The maid was in despair, 
And with a glance most frigid 
She sought the outer air. 


Why did her face burn hotter 
And why was he not cool? 
He took her for a spotter— 
She thought he was a fool. 
— Boston Gazette. 





Patriotism. 
BartTHoLomMew LaGson, an old negro 
well known in Arkansaw politics, was asked 
his ovinion of the presidential campaign. 





‘Wall, sah,” said he, ‘* I’se thought ’bout | 


dis matter er good ’eal, an’ I is now forced 
ter de clusion dat somebody’s gwine ter get 
leat. It didnt look dis way at fust, but ez 
de campaign hab den pergressin’, dis fack 
hab come er trottin’ erlong, keepin’ right up 
wid de udder features 0’ de race.” 

“* What do you think of Blaine?” 

‘‘ He’s er mighty fine man, sah, de bes’ 
man whut de ‘publicans cou’der put up. 
He toats er mighty fine head roun’ wid 
him.” 

** What do you think of Cleveland?” 

** Well, sah, he’s a monstrous fine man, de 
bes’ one whut de demmercrats coulder put 


up. ‘Toats suthin’ mighty solid on his shoul- 
ae 
aers. 


** Which do you think will be elected?” 

‘*Now, heah, you needn’t say dat I’se 
mentioned de subjeck, an’ gin de thing er- 
way, but dat’s de leadin’ pint in de whole 
thing.” 

** OF course it is. 

*Dat’s whut I say. It’s a leadin’ pint, 
an’ one dat ain’t gwineter be settled till 
sometime airter de ‘lection.” 

‘“Which one of the candidates is your 
choice?” ; 

‘*Sh-e-e, doan’ open yer mouf that way 
ergin. l'’se got my eye on er post-office down 
heah in de country. Jes’ tell me de man 
whut woul’ be de mos’ ap’ ter gin me de 
ofice, an’ I'll tell yer which one I’se fur.”— 
Arkansaw “ aveler. 


” 





THE hay fever sufferer is devout a individ- 
ual, becanse he is continually on his sneeze. — 
Whitehall- Times. 





Very Probable. | 
Mrs. BLank—‘‘ What a funny title for a 
poem!” 

Mr. Blank—‘‘ What is it! ” 

‘*Ella Wheeler has written something | 
called **The story of an Overcoat.” Won- | 
der what it can be about? ” 

‘*She was married recently, wasn’t she? ” 

alt gs . 

‘*Then I suppose it must be a domestic 
tragedy.” 

“Why?” 

‘‘She probably traded the overcoat off 
for a plaster image.”— Philadelphia Call. 





At the Opera. 


THEY were at the French opera, and as 
they seated themselves he remarked impa- 
tiently: 

**There! I have forgotten the opera glass | 
again!” 

‘Oh, well,” said his wife soothingly, ‘* we 
will get along nicely without it.” 

“*Nonsence,” he replied. ‘‘ I will have an 
opera glass if I have to rent one.” 

“© You didn’t make such a fuss about for- 
getting the glass when we went to see Henry 
Irving in Hamlet,” she remarked, a little 
sternly. 

‘*T know I didn’t, but Hamlet and a French 
opera are very different things. You don’t 
imagine that a man cay appreciate fine—er 
—er—music with out an ‘opera glass do 
you?”—Drake’s Travelers’ Magazine. 





Hurt His Good Name. 


‘YER mout offer me er hundred dollars 
ter vote fua yer in de conwention an’ it 
wouldn’ hab ho ’fluence wid me,” said an 
old negro in reply to a candidate who had 
asked for his support. 

“Oh, I wouldn't offer you money,” re- 
joined the candidate. ‘* I believe in conduct- 
ing a campaign fairly and squarely. Cor- 
ruption in office-seeking has cast a dark 
cloud over our institutions. I  wouldn’t 
think of offering you a hundred dollars. I 
haven’t that amount of money, anyway.” 

*‘Yer ain’t? Well, den, dar ain’t no usen 


talkin’ ter me. How much is yer got, 
uolowv? ” 

‘** |’ve got five dollars.” 

*‘Uh, huh, no usen talkin’ ter me. I 


ain’t gwine ter sell myself ter no white | 
man.” 

** Of course not.” 

*‘Look heah, whut you gwine ter do wid 
dat five dollars?” 

** I'll make good use of it.” 

**Heah, lemme hab it. Dem folks thinks 
da’ I’se dun sold out. I ’clare ter goodness, 





white man, it hurts er pusson’s good name 
ter be seed er talkin ter yer.”—Arkansaw 
Traveler. 





**T say there!” exclaimed a wayfarer. 
addressing the only person in the sample 
room he had just entered; ‘‘I say there, are 
you the bartender?” ‘‘ No I ain't,” replied | 
the other; ‘‘no bartender about me. I’m | 

| 


, 


a saloon tough, I am.”—JBoston Transcript. 


“The play’s the thing, 

Wherein I'll reach the conscience of the king.” | 
And equally true is it that Dr. Pierce’s | 
‘‘Pleasant Purgative Pellets” (the original | 
Little Liver Pills) are the most effectual | 
means that can be used to reach the seat of | 
disease, cleansing the bowels and system, and | 
assisting nature in her recuperative work. | 
By druggists. | 





13 
THE expression, ‘‘he don’t know beans,” 


is never upplied to a Bostonian.—Somer- 
ville Journal. 


St. Jonn is accused of falling in love 
with Dr. Mary Walker. We hardly believe 
this can be true.—Hartford Post- 


WHEN a man intends to publish a journal 
in France one of the first things he does is 
to take fencing lessons.— Foston Post. 


IN crime as in horse-racing, the fast ones 
come under the string first, if the judges do 
their duty. —Me re hant Trave I P. 


THE man who always speaks what is up- 
permost in his mind should remember that 
the froth is always at the top.—Doston 
Transcript. 


KATE FIeLtp says she would rather bea 
hired girl than the wife of a Mormon. But 
Kate always did want everything her own 
way.— Boston Post. 


A KInGston girl jumped twelve feet in 
her sleep, recently. She probably dreamed 
that some one was proposing to her.—Zur- 
lington Free Press. 


THis is indeed a world of change. If you 
don’t believe it, count the number of dresses 
the women wear in one short day at the 
seaside. — Boston Transcript. 


“© Well, I declare,” said the landlord, “I 
wanted tu use that yesterday, and hunted all 
over for it. Much obliged, stranger.”— 
Pittsbu rg Ch ron le - Ti legraph. 


AnOakland cat succeeded in partially suck- 
ing the breath of an infant, but as the baby 
had ** wind on the stomach” the nurse felt 
grateful to the feline.—JLoston Globe. 


AT the rate they are slaughtering wood- 
chucks in New Ilampshire for the bounty 
on tails, the traveler won’t find roast spring 
lamb on the bill of fare much longer.—JLos- 
ton Post. 


Apvices from Louisville state that rain 
did great damages last Friday. The Ken- 
tuckians are fast learning that there is some- 
thing else besides corn juice to swear by.— 
Brooklyn Times. 


‘* LANDLORD! ” cried an irritated traveler, 
who had been eating dried apple pie at a 
railroad lunch house, as he held one hand 
to his shattered jaw and produced a gimlet 
with the other, ‘look at this confounded 
gimlet I’ve found in your pie and broke half 


9» 


the teeth in my head out on: 





A Moral Paper. 


AN editor deserves credit for attempting 
to keep up the moral tone of his paper. A 
man enters a newspuper offiice and hands to 
the editoracomunication. ‘The editor, after 


| reading it, says: 


**T can’t print this.” 
“Why?” 


‘It’s vulgar. A paper that would publish 


such stuff is not fit for the household. We 
| are publish'ng a family paper.” 
‘** Well, I’m sorry, as I wanted to see 


th's in print. Ill sign my name to it.” 
“That makes no difference, for the read- 

ing matter would be just as obscene.” 
**Say, put it in and I'll pay for it.” 


‘In that event it can go. Let’s see. 
Cost you about ten dollars.” —Arkansaw 
Travelar. 
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A Kind-Hearted Man. 

‘Ir is cruel to keep that dog closely 
muzzled this warm weather,” said a New 
York gentleman to a boy leading a small 
dog: “the owner of that dog must be a 
cruel man.” 

‘‘Oh, no, sir, he is the kindest-hearted | 
man in the world. He keeps the dog 
muzzled to prevent him from biting.” 

‘From biting children, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no, from biting the fleas that 
almost worry the life out of the poor 
animal.”—Texas Siftings. 





Old Style Religion Suits Her. 





““Wuat do the papers mean? ” asked a 
good old lady at the south end. ‘‘I see 
they say that all the ministers are coming 
out for Cleveland or Blaine. Is it any kind 
of a new religion or faith they have got 
up?” - £ ol 

‘‘No; it simply means they are taking 
one side or the other ~ politics, and has no 
reference to religious belief at all.” 

‘‘T think they’d better drop politics and | 
attend to church affairs. It makes them 
forget their Creator. I haven’t heard of one 
coming out for the Lord since the days of 
Moody and Sankey.”—Boston (Globe. 





He Didn’t Collect the Bill, 


THERE is a woman residing on Croghan 
street who has been owing a down-town firm 
a matter of $14 for three or four years | 
past. One collector after another has 
worked every sort of game to get hands on 
the money, but in vain. ‘To one the widow 
was ‘“‘up the lakes;” to another ‘‘gone | 
South for her consumption;” to a third 
“‘would pay next week,” and soft talk or 
threats failed to reduce the amount by one 
single cent. The other day a collector, 
noted for his cast-iron cheek and silver- 
plated perseverance, took the bill with the 
understanding that he was to have half for 
collecting. He gained admittance to the | 
house under pretence that he was a census | 
taker, and he discovered the widow and an 
old bureau at the top step. The widow was 
behind the bureau,being evidently about to 
“tote” it down stairs. 

‘What do you want?” 

‘ Ahem—well—I called, 





she asked. 
madam, to—to 

“To what?” 

About a—a little bill, m: adam.” 

‘*Can’t pay it this week.’ 

‘“‘ But, madam, the bill has stood for 
several a 

‘“*Can’t pay it, I say, and Pr m getting aw- 
ful tired holding this bureau! 

** Madam, the | vill is for $14. If you could 
pay me half to-day I would call next 1” 

‘““Can’t hold it more than a minute 
more! ” she interrupted. 

“While our house aims to deal in the 
most lib 

She let go of the bureau, and his first 
jump landed him in the hall. He was 
about a second ahead of the furniture as he 
shot out of the open front door, but it caught 
up with him on the steps and took a heel off 
his boot and rolled him over on the grass. 
He thought the bureau would stop there, 
butt it didn’t. It pursued him down to the 
gate, bumping his back at every jump, and 
he thought he was a half a mile away before 
the knobs and casters quit whizzing past his 











| of the 





ears.—Detroit Free Press. 
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A Natural Mistake. 

Youne Husband—‘ 
are of my comfort, love. 

a treasure I was getting.” 

Bride—‘‘I certainly am trying to be a 
good wife, dear, but to what do you particu- 
larly refer?’ 

‘To that circular block of marble you 
had cut for me.’ 

** Marble?” 

** Yes; when I said we needed a stepping- 
stone out in front on account of the eight 
carriage, I had no idea you would 
relieve me of the trouble of getting it.” 

** Stepping-stone? ” 

** Yes; you left it on the sideboard to sur- 
prise me, didn’t you, love? But I saw it, 
and the gardner and I carried it out and put 
it in position; but it was very dangerous to 
allow the quarrymen to place such a great 
weight on the sideboard. It might have 


‘How thoughtful you 
I little knew what 


| broken it.” 


***Circular stepping-stone, — ‘marble’— 
‘sideboard’—‘ great weight’—Oh, you horrid 
brute, that was my first iced cake.”—Phila- 


delphia Call. 
A Short Road to Opulence. 





“<< You 

wat fae 

‘And have no money? 

** Not a cent.” 

‘*And haven’t tasted food for two days? ” 

** Not a mouthful.’ 

** And no show ahead? 

** Not a show.” 

‘““What a numskull of a man you are! 
Here, take this list of chaps who are seek- 
ing city and county nominations this fall 


say you are out of work?” 


” 


| and strike ’em for a dollar apiece, and buy 


a new suit of clothes and a diamond pin and 
go to some first-class hotel!” —Detroit Free 
Press. 





The Suicide. 

A cITIzEN who had lost all confidence in 
mankind and who no longer cared to live in 
a world where Jay Gould runs all the rail- 
roads, jumped himself into the river and 
gave the Coroner ajob. When the adminis- 
trators came to look over his papers they 
cried in chorus: 

‘What a fool! He was getting 15 per 
cent. on his money, and by giving his wifea 
Bill of Sale of his personal property he had 
everything fixed 30 beat his creditors! ” 

MorAL:—It is that sort of men who com- 
plain the loudest about the world’s chicanery 
and ingratitude, and it’s a wonder he didn’t 
hang ou.—Detroit Free Press. 





THE Salvation Army is foraging around 
in Switzerland yet. There is still some 
danger of its going to Berne.— Paris Beacon. 


A CHICAGO scenic artist has been insen- 
sible for several days, and report says he 
seems to be suffering from ‘‘a severe shock 
of some kind.” Accidently saw one of his 
pictures by daylight, perhaps.— Philadelphia 
Call. 





Any Small Boy, with a Stick, 

van kill a tiger,—if the tiger happens to be 
found when only a little cub. 
tion, that deadliest and most feared of 
diseases, in this country, can assuredly be 
conquered and destroyed if Dr. Pierce’s 
**Golden Medical Discovery ” be —rs 
early. 














A COLORED man at Newport wears a $10,- 
000 diamond shirt stud. It is not yet known 
whether he is waiter or runsaroller coaster. 
—Brooklyn Times. 


‘“*HeELLo, Ed, you fat rascal, how's 
tricks?” The hotel clerk looked up aston- 
ishd to hear a stranger address him in this 
manner. ‘* You don’t know me, eh?” 
‘* No, can’t say that I do, but I don’t like to 
have strangers quite so familiar on short ac- 
quaintance.” ‘‘ Why, Ed, you don’t pre- 
tend to say you don’t know your old friend, 
Hot Day, do you?” ‘* Hot Day! Great 
Cesar! Shake, old man. It’s so long since 
I saw you that I didn’t recognize you. Stop 
as long as you wish and call me what you 
like. Never was so glad to renew an ac- 
quantance in my life.” Hot Day beamed 
such a warm smile that the seasiders took 
their ulsters off.—Brooklyn Times. 
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“ORLY. 
‘Only ”’ a scrap of peel in the street, 
But it threw the gentleman off his feet. 


*‘Only ” a turn on a cobble stone, 
But it sprained an ankle and fractured a bone. 


‘Only ” a brick from the scaffold on high, 


But it cracked the skull of a passer by. 


‘Only ” a slip while decending the stair, 


Sut on crutches he goes to his table fare. 


**Only”’ five dollars membership fee— 
3ut it pays to be one of the members, you see. 


An Accident Policy’s just the thing, 
Which Fifty Dollars a week will bring, 


On the U. 8. Mutual Accident plan, 
To any disabled and suffering man 


Who is wise in time! Better write to-day 
To the office, Three Huudred and Twenty Broadway 
Membership Fee, $5. Annual Cost about $12 
for $5,000 Accident Insurance, with $25 Wee kly 
Indemnity. $10,000 Insurance, with $50 Weekly 
Indemnity at corresponding rates. 
UAW TA RECOME A MweMwDpED 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER. 
Write for Circular and Application Blank, and 
when received fill out your application, inclose $5 
and forward it to the Secretary at New York, on 
receipt of which a policy will be promptly mailed 
to you. 


The United States Mutual 
Accident Association, 


3820 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


So consump- | CHAS. B. PEET, (of Rogers, Peet & Co.,) Pres’? 


JAMES R. PITCHER, Secretary. 


If you want to win at cards, send for the 
SECRET HELPER. A sure thing. Will 
beat old agente Addres 

H. O. BROW N, Salem, N. H. 
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Hay Fever 


Is atype ofc ats arrh having pecu 
liar symptom is attended 
by an inflame _ condition of the 
lining membrane of the nostrils, 
tear-ducts and throat, affecting 
the lungs. An acrid mucus is se 

creted, the discharge is accompa- 
nicd with: 1 paluful burning sen- 
sation There are severe spasms 
of sneezing, frcquent attacks of 
tlinding headache, a watery and 
iuflamed state of the eyes 

Apply into the nostrils. 

Fly's Cream Balm tis a remedy 
founded on a correct diagnosis of 
this disease, and can be depended 
upon. 

Sample bottle by mail, 
6o cents by mail. 


HAY-FEVER 


5S) cents at 
mail 10 cents. 


10 cents. 


aruggists ; Sample bottle vy 


ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego N. Y. 





REPUBLICAN CAMPAIGN BADGES. 


Send 75 cents for one of the fine Rolled Gold 
& Plate “* like cut. 

“ Of all campaign badges, samples of which 
Mr. Blaine 
the best. 

The above ts an extract from 
e Manufacturers from he 
»where sampl s had bes 
discount to Republican clubs 
stating number wanted 


Cones” 


posses, your cones are pronounced 


a private letter 
acdquarters In 
n sent Liberal 
send for terms, 
On rect ipt of one dol 


lar we will send one of the cones anda finecharm 
with photocraph of Blaine. abd Logan Remit 
by posta! note or +tamps t« A. BATES, Room 





20, No. 8 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


Catarrh Cured for $2.00, 


I HAVE made this horrible disease a subject of special study, 





and the resu't of a thorough s jentifi: juvesiigation is that 
catac his the lodgem gh fthe exgs< of an tnsect in the nasal 
4 s(orn 6 he exces are floating in tho air, inhaled 


og 
thr u_h the neostriis ot re they are caught and hatched, and 


fee iy in early life upon the tissues in whi h they are imbed 
ded. they destroy them, dosfigu ing the face undermining the 
h alth, med leaving a putrid and loathsome breath. My remedy 
will dest oy the exis and the insect within ten days; will 
sweeten the »reath and perman ntly cure the patient. On 
rec 1 1 $2 by mail I will send mecicth.e which will cure the 
Worst Cause of Catarrh, vr returnthe money. Address, 
7 " , 
DR. A. E. COX, 


202 Last 16/h Street, New York City. 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENT—Each $5 doubled within 90 





days; loss unpossible Hinsdale City, adjoining beautiful 
Gurden City and Creedmoor Rifle Range—several thousand 
buil a ru nding ds vot, SINS cach; monthly payments 85 
eac d monthly. Cottages $10 


monthly up. Cir 
cy. 


ri 
culare of 'R. “Wins oN, 335 Broadway, N. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Will knit a pair 
in 2 minutes 


for which there 
and terms to the 
mont Street, Bostor 


MEN’ S AGITAT MOLEM. 


WEAK, DEBILITATED, NERV- 
rk, OUS, UNDEVELOPED, ATRO- 
PHIED conditions of the body or 


Attorney, 





EVERYWHERE to sell the best Fami- 
ly Knitting Machine ever invented. 
of stockings with HEEL and TOE complete 
It will also knit a great variety of fancy work 
is always a ready market. Send for circular 
Sqgeebte Knitting Machine Co., 163 Tre 
















any of its members, organs or 
parts, treated by a new method 
¢ ed mechanical and med- 





3 ies as healthful and 
= positive—in compliance with the 
same physical laws—as develop- 
nth and size of mus- 
) tic exercise. Scien- 
imple, unfailing, /n cases of 
Lost OR FAILING MANHOOD 
the benefit is immediate and 
permanent, Write for sealed cir- 
culars, explanations and hundreds of references to 
physicians, druggists, patients and the press, In- 
vestigate for yourself or fmends. Address 


Manager Erie Medical Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 















GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted abso’«tely pure 
Cocoa, from which _.< excess of 
Oil nas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nouris ng, 
strengthening, easily digested, .od 
admirably adapted f: invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 





Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 








| good: 











“* How shall I sleep?’ 
dent. Try to stay 
train.—Milton News. 

‘*Why do you badger me so much about 
my nose?” asked Snifkins, crossly. ‘‘I had 

nothing to do with the shaping of it.” 
**No,” replied Mrs. 8., ‘* but you have ~ 
a great deal to do with the coloring of it.’ 
Burlington Free Press. 


aske § a correspon- 
awake to catch some 


Ben Bet er recently attended a picnic 
in Pennsylvania, and made himself sick eat- 
ing pie. In spite of the talk about Ben’s 
demagoguery, we do believe he is one of the 
people, after all.—Burlington Free Press. 

‘*THE Mexican is a courteous man,” says 
a traveler. ‘Ile 1s never embarrassed.” 
The reason he is never embarrassed is be- 
cause people are mighty careful not to em- 
barrass a min who carries a daggerin his in- 
side vest pocket.—Philadelphia Call. 


As he gazed at her soft rosy cheeks with a 
look of never ceasing admiration he was im- 
pelled to remark: ‘* Your cheeks are as 
beautiful as a peach.” ‘* Are they ripe?’ 
she asked innocently. And he went out and 
bought three for a quarter.— Boston Times. 


*“Have you been a good boy all this 
week?” smilingly asked a Sunday-school 
teacher. ‘‘ Yes, mum, been good every 
day,” replied the boy. ‘‘ That’s right: al- 
ways be good; now tell me what made you 
can you tell me that?” Yes mum. 
Pap said if I was a good boy all the week 
he’d take me to Coney Island and ride me on 
the whirligig after Sunday school to day.”— 
Brooklyn Times. 

A LEE 


avenue lady asks if we can give 


her any hints for in-door decoration. Yes 
we can. Always have your hair nicely 
combed, a clean collar or ruching on your 
neck, your dress tidy and everything in 
place. Then ask your husband what he 
thinks of your decorations. Ten to one 


your home will have more sunshine in it 
than the palaces of kings. —Brovklyn Times. 


A New York lady, who was very much 
afraid of the sea, was induced to take a trip 
on the steamboat to Coney Island. She did 
not show any alarm until the boat was fairly 


out to sea, when she suddenly turned pale 
and shuddered. ‘* What is the matter?” 
asked her husband. ‘Just look at those 


life preservers! ‘* Don’t get scared,” replied 
her husband soothingly; ‘‘ I dare say there 
is not one of them that is in order.” — 7Tezas 
Siftings. 


Po.iticIan—” Come now, Mr.(Granger, I 
want you to do what you can to help me to 


represent your town in the legislature this 


winter.” Farmer—‘‘Wal, I dunno; old Gold- 


ing’s been thar for ten years or so, and ’s | 


done first rate ’s far ’s I kan diskiver.” 
Politician—‘* Yes, Mr. Golding is an able 
man, a very able man; but you don’t want 
to keep one man in office forever. Why, it 
is just the same in public office as it is in 


farming. You believe in rotation in plant- 
ing, don’t you?” * Yas; but then, don’t 


yon know I ain’t a-goin’ to plant last year’s 
pertater field with skunk cabbage this year, 
just for the sake o’ rotatin’. D’ye ketch my 
idee, Mr. Breown?” It is to be presumed 
that Mr. Brown did. At any rate. he didn’t 
stop to argue the matter further.— Boston 
Transcript. 


Dyspepsia, liver oomplaint, and kindred 


affections. For treatise giving successful 
self-treatment address WoRLD's DISPENSARY 
MEDICAL AssocrIATION, Buffalo, N. Y. 


ICTURKESQUE TOURIST ROUTE. 


Special Trains for 


Saratoga, Lake George, and Catskill Mountains, 


—— VIA—— 
x ~ sd ~~ or 
WEST SHORE ‘ROUTE, 
WILL THIS SUMMER 


Equal in Speed and Surpass in Comfort all other Routes 
of Trave a 


Tourists’ Tickets to All Resi ” ts ‘at Offices of West Shore Route 


PULLMAN BUFFET PARLOR CARS 
Will run through between 
WASHINGTON, LONG — H. SAR ATOGA, LAKE GEORGE, 
Hs RK, 
CATSKILL MOUNTAINS AND NIAGARA FALLS, 
Exclusively by the West Shore Route, 
¢@”* See Time Tables in Daily Papers headed West Shore Route. 





“Throw Physic to the dogs, 
I'll none of it,—Shakespeare, 


HEALTH, STRENGTH AND ENERGY 


Take no more Medicine, but wear, 
Dr. Young's Patent Electric Belts, 





(Trade Mark: * HEALTH REsTORER,” 
By which NERVOUSNESS, NERVOUS 
DEBILITY.1.OSS OF MANHOOD WEAK 
NESS OF DY AND MIND UTH 
— > FUL ERI oo . can be cured 
"HEALTH RESTORER” in a fev s. A MEDICAL WORK 


TO BEG rvEN AWAY, showing suf 

ferers how they may be cured 

and recover Health, Strength 

Strength and Manly Vigor, WITHOUT THE AIP OF MEDICINE, will be 

sent free by post on receipt of stamped directed envelope. 
Address, Secretary, Electro Medical C ompany, 

455 Canal Street, New York. 


‘TRADE MARK 








t#~ Please mention this paper. 

Send six cents for postage, and receive 
free, a costly box of goods which will help 
all, of either sex, to more money right away 
am anything élse in this world. Fortunes 


A PRIZE. ait the workers absolutely sure. At once 


address TRUE & Co. Augusta, Maine. 


EHNING 


FIRST CLASS 
Grand Square é& Upright 


FrPIAWwOoS. 
Warerooms : 3 W. 14th St. & 129 E. 125th St. 


Factory, N. E.-corner 124 st. and Ist ave.. New York. 














at Western 
guefre, GanWorks, Pittsburgh, 





PERFECTION MAGIC LANTERNS. 


Best Quality. Latest Improvements. 
Travel around the World in your 
Chair. 

Their compact form and accurate work particularly 
adapt them for Home Amusement. 

With a FEW DOLLARS’ outlay a comfortable living 
may be earned. §#~ VIEWS in pay k, pnd made to order, 


Send for Catalogue. G 
185 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








‘Franklin Square Lithocraphic Co. 


——STEAM LITHOGRAPHIC PRINTERS: —— 


———— *( 
FINE COLOR WORK A SPECIALTY. 
PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS. 
Estimates Carefully Prepared. 
324, 326 and 328 Pearl St., 
—NEW YOR K,—— 


yy —— 








Columbia Bicycles 
CAPS AND TRICYCLES. 
Send 3cent stamp for Illustrated Catalogue 


THE POPE MANUFACTURING CO.,, 
597 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





Branch House, 12 Warren street, New York 


| Address, 





Send $1, $2. $3. or $5 for a retail box, 
by express, of the best candies in Amer- 
ica, put up elegantly, and strictly pure. 
Suitable for presenta. 

Refers to all Chicago. 

GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
7% Madison &t., Chicago. 
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NO IN TERFERE, | BY f 
BYTHE PoLicg ¢ a 
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GANG RULE, AND WHY IT FLOURISHES. 





